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Photography and Fine Art 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


XI. THE 


HEN the photographic artist 

feels sure of himself, when he- 
can calculate in advance just what he 
can get out of a given subject, then he is 
wide open to the wiles of some of the 
Sirens who watch for the souls of 
photographers. 

There are at least four of these sisters 
who have seduced many a good man, 
injured his reputation, and reduced his 
bank account. Their names are Nu- 
dity, Antiquity, Illustration, and Ex- 
pression. 

Nudity would persuade the pho- 
tographer that clothing is a foe to fine 
art. At her suggestion he begins by 
stripping his own children and making 
pictures of them in various unusual 
attitudes. On page 370 is an example. 
Having followed the Siren thus far, her 
next suggestion is not unwelcome. If 
a young woman can only be persuaded 
to remove her clothing and allow herself 
thus to be photographed, the result will 
startle the publie and win the applause 
of the artists. 

Now the simple fact is that the naked 
is never the beautiful. The famous 
works of art in the realm of the nude, 
such, for example, as the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, the Reclining Venus by 





SIRENS 


Titian, The Source by Lefebvre, are not 
literal transcripts from nature. In 
every case the forms have been purged 
from all accessories which would detract 
from the enjoyment of those beauties 
of proportion, of contour, and of lustre, 
which approximate most closely their 
supreme manifestation in the body of a 
young woman. The artist, perceiving 
these exquisite qualities, proceeds to 
reveal them. He ignores this disfigur- 
ing wrinkle of flesh, that blemish of 
color, this distracting physiological 
mark, that accidental variation from a 
cherished ideal, and puts into his marble 
or upon his canvas, only that which 
might be called a concrete example of 
abstract beauty. 

The camera, however, uses no judg- 
ment. Look at the nude boy. The 
most attractive spot, his black hair, is 
of the least importance. The strongest 
accents in the body made by the creases 
of flesh are exactly where they should 
not be for esthetic effect. The wrin- 
kles at the ankles caused by the pose, 
detract from the beauty of the sturdy 
legs. This is not art; this is an inven- 
tory! 

Moreover, nakedness in our day is not 
happy in its connotations. The ordinary 











A NUDE WITH UNFORTUNATE ACCENTS. 


clean minded person suddenly confront- 
ed with nudity is somewhat embar- 
rassed, for the moment. It is like sur- 
prising a person in a bath tub, or when 
The de- 


gree of this embarrassment is in direct 


changing his underclothing. 


literalness of the 
The photograph is, there- 


proportion to the 
delineation. 


fore, the most objectionable expression 
of the nude. 
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Some of the more sensitive photog- 
raphers, perceiving this fact, have 
placed their nude model within the 
calculated gloom of the studio, or in the 
dim light of a pine forest, or in the hazy 
atmosphere of the twilight or the dawn, 
or under the witchery of moonlight. 
Individual peculiarities and irrelevant 
details are thus reduced to the mini- 
mum. But even so the beauty that 
remains is seldom sufficient to be its 
own excuse for being. The glass-eyed 
camera persists in reporting the super- 
It cannot, like the keen- 
eyed artist, disentangle the beautiful 


ficial facts. 


from the accidental, and forgetting all 
else, display the transcendent beauties 
of the nude human figure so that they 
satisfy the sensitive spirit. 

Antiquity persuades the photographer 
that the former days were better than 
these. She leads him to believe that a 
Roman toga is preferable to an opera 
cape; that a tapestried wall is a better 
background for a head than cartridge 
paper; and that a stage coach is a more 
picturesque subject than the Twentieth 
Century Limited. In a word, she per- 
suades him to believe that beauty is to 
be found “‘anywhere but here.”’ 

Under this delusion the photographer 
arranges ‘“‘living tableaux 
and pro- 
ceeds to make plates from them. 
cess lies in 


pictures ”’ 
based on famous paintings 
Suc- 
achieving a momentary 
The photographer wins ap- 
plause for his cleverness; but his picture 


deception. 


fails to give pleasure as a thing of 
beauty. Again, Antiquity lures the 
photographer to Italy or Normandy, 
old countries made familiar by painters 
But he finds there too often only the 
common place, having the temporary 
interest of the unfamiliar. 

The old is not necessarily the beau- 
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THE ORIGINAL PICTURE AND A MODERN PHOTOGRAPHIC IMITATION. 


THE WITCH. A CLEVER COMPOSITION BUT NOT QUITE CONVINCING. 
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THE ORIGINAL PICTURE AND AN 


tiful. In picture making old or new 
material but little 
It is the artist who scores, every time. 
If he is sensitive to Beauty, he finds it 
everywhere, and if he is skilful he puts 
Prof. Ellsworth 
Woodward, the genius behind the artis- 


makes difference. 


it into his pictures. 


tic triumphs of Newcomb College, tells 
his students that if they cannot find 
beauty in any back street in New Or- 
leans, they would not find it on the 
main boulevard of the New Jerusalem! 

Illustration is the siren that persuades 
the photographer to study the Court- 


ship of Miles Standish or the Lay of 


the Last Minstrel, or some other literary 


ATTEMPT 





TO REPRODUCE IT BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

success, and to work out a set of illus- 
trations for it. He searches the region 
‘round for an appropriate landscape’ 
He lies in wait for suit- 
He spends good dollars 
othe: 


background. 
able models. 
on far-fetched draperies and 
He lavishes time on posing 
experimenting for effects. And 


is often at best but a dis- 


accessories. 
and 
the result 
appointment. 

A literary 
atmosphere, a mood of its own, in the 
mind of the reader. Every mental 
picture called into being by the words is 
colored by that mood. The word-pic- 
ture has a light that never was on sea 


masterpiece creates an 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ATTEMPT, THE 
or land. It is not a material thing but 
a spiritual thing, a product of the con- 
structive imagination. The process is 
The original material 
ments suffer a sea-change; they are 


magical. ele- 
transmuted, given a spiritual body, so 
to speak, that swims free within the 
alembie of the mood induced by the 
The true illustration re- 
flects this totality, the scene within the 
Such illustrations can come 
only out of the mind of the artist. 
While they may suggest the solid earth 
they are not of it. They are born of 
the spirit. 


masterpiece. 


mood, 


The attempts of the camera, in the 
realm of illustration, are “clogged with 
the polutions of mortality.’’ One can- 
not escape the feeling that the Witch, 
for example, page 371, beautiful as she 
is, was posed for the occasion, and was 
conscious of it. She is hardly a free 
self-active personality voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the spirit of the occasion. 
The picture is not an illustration. It 
contains source material which might 
be transmuted into an illustration by an 
artist unhampered with a camera. 
Expression, the fourth siren, is the 


ORIGINAL, 


AND ANOTHER ATTEMPT. 





ALMOST A COMPLETE SUCCESS. 


demon of the movies. She, like her 
sister Illustration, induces the photog- 
rapher to rival the creative artist. 


She believes that 


an emotion can be 











374 


produced upon demand, and that a 
counterfeit cannot be detected. Page 372 
shows Bodenhausen’s Nydia, the blind 
girl of Pompeii, and a photographer’s 
attempt to express blindness. What 
a difference! Nydia is blind; the other 
girl has her eyes shut. Nydia’s pose 
expresses caution and solicitude; the 
other girl’s is entirely self conscious. 
Nydia is moving; the other girl is stand- 
ing still. Nydia has a beautiful face; 
the face of the other would be better 
looking if it were not so foreshortened. 
Bodenhausen has preserved the beauty 
of proportion in the face, notwithstand- 
ing the pose of the head,—a thing no 
camera can do. The artist’s Nydia is 
blindness expressing itself; the other is 
a model trying to assume a condition 
she has never experienced. Consider 
another example, page 373. In the 
center is a Mater Dolarosa by Guido 
Reni. On either side is a photographic 
imitation. Just look at them! “Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’ “There is a natural body and 
there's a spiritual body.”” The camera 
has to deal with the physical; only the 
spirit of man can deal successfully 
with the invisible things of the spirit, 
and reveal them to men. 

And yet, some of the best work done 
by modern photographers is inthe realm 
of Expression. It comes for the most 
part, by good luck. In the case of the 
adoring child, page 373, being a child 
she was less self-conscious than an 
adult, and the photographer happened 
to expose the plate at precisely the right 
moment. How much better the picture 


would have been without the fake 
halo and wings! 

In portrait photography the expres- 
sion is all important. 
however in 


Success lies 


establishing conditions 
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which call forth, involuntarily, a char- 
acteristic expression of personality, not 
in fixing an arbitrary pose and com- 
manding the subject to look pleasant. 
The unfortunate fact is that when the 
genuine emotion desired by the pho- 
tographer is present for an instant his 
camera usually fails to act; and that the 
moment the photographer says “That 
expression is fine; hold it,’”’ it ceases to 
be genuine. 

While facial expression is such a will- 
0-the-wisp, bodily expression is more 
manageable. The Frontispiece composi- 
tion by M.Sancier, is a notable triumph 
in this realm. The figure presents al! 
that the mind needs to apprehend the 
emotional state. Peculiarities of per- 
son that might prove distracting have 
been skilfully avoided. The black and 
white of the costume, and the absence 
of all finery, as well as the pose of the 
figure, help to create the mood de- 
manded by the subject. The rhythms 
of dark and light are pleasing; the bal- 
ance of attractions is perfect; the tech 
nique seems genuine—legitimate pho 
tographic technique—and that too con- 
tributes to the creation of the appro- 
priate emotional mood. The picture 
is a masterpiece. It is well to note the 
fact that facial expression has no part 
in this triumph. 

Nudity, Antiquity, Illustration, and 
Expression, sirens indeed, enticing the 
young photographer to leave the safe 
path to photographic success, may be 
outwitted by older and wiser men. 
Ulysses always pulls through trium- 
phantly, where hundreds of his com- 
panions, less astute, less courageous, 
and more feeble of will, fall by the way. 
It may be that photography is destined 
to wrest some of its most distinguished 
laurels from the sirens themselves. 
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Vitalizing the Annual Exhibition 


BESSIE R. MURPHY 
Supervisor of Drawing, Meridian, Miss. 


HOW A LOCAL EXHIBITION OF SCHOOL WORK INTERESTED EVERYBODY FROM FIRST 
CITIZEN TO LAST FIVE-YEAR-OLD AND EDUCATED THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY 


Till by experience taught the mind shall learn 
That, not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 


Is the prime wisdom. 


OW many of the pupils in our 
schools today study about lands, 


industries, and trades, remote, in time - 


and in place, and yet move about within 
their own neighborhood blind to its 
beauties and advantages, and deaf to its 
many voices. 
According to the present day theory 
of education the child must acquaint 
himself with the various objects of his 
environment, not only to develop his 
observing faculties but to have a basis 
for interpreting other environments 
described in words—but enter the aver- 
ige schoolroom above the fourth grade, 
ind every child can tell you the number 
of square miles in London or Paris, 
while not one out of fifty can tell the 
size of his own city or town. They can 
draw maps of any of the provinces of 
‘‘anada; but ask for a map of their own 
‘own with its wards! They can tell in 
inost beautiful English about the culti- 
ation of tea or rice in China, but ask 
or the same accurate account of a local 
ndustry and note the result. 
Southern schools are not giving the 
(ime to the study of cotton that should 
be given to it, nor are we as teachers of 
design giving the time to the problems 
that are in our midst, that of design for 
cotton fabrics for example! We send 


—Milton. 


far away for raffia and sweet grass to 
weave into baskets, overlooking the 
fact that our Southern forest gives us 
in plenty the pine straw that can be 
woven into the most beautiful forms. 

In our city we have a big annual Fair. 
Of course the schools have an exhibit. 
I suppose all Supervisors of Drawing 
and Manual Training are alike, in that 
they want something new every year. 
After four years of exhibits in which 
time I had, it seemed, searched the whole 
world for ideas, I awoke to the fact that 
the exhibits represented every part of 
the country except my own. 

I determined last year that our ex- 
hibit should represent Meridian and 
nothing else. After discussing it with 
the pupils we decided besides our usual 
drawing of flowers, object drawing, etc., 
to make a series of studies on ‘“ What 
Meridian gives to the World.” We 
made booklets showing careful drawings 
of all the wild flowers, the trees and their 
legends, the early history of our com- 
munity and the present points and items 
of interest. 

Permission was given to the pupils 
to visit the different factories and 
shops, under the guidance of the super- 
visor. Let me confess that the super- 
visor was almost as ignorant on this 
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subject as the pupils, and I think our 
success was largely due to the fact that 
both teacher and pupils had to learn 
together. What wonderful trips we 
made and such wonders as we found! 
Before a week had passed we were 
amazed to learn that we could be 
clothed, fed, and housed by the prod- 
ucts of our own town. 

Posters were made and designed to 
represent these products and industries: 
King Cotton poster showed the plant- 
ing, gathering, ginning, baling, and 
shipping. To represent the cotton fac- 
tory, the sewing class dressed two little 
dolls to represent a boy and gir] of our 
schools. The cotton for the dresses was 
grown, ginned, baled and woven into 
cloth in our midst. The little hats were 
made of corn shucks; the hose were 
woven by the little folks to represent 
our knitting mills. The hand-made 
shoes were products to represent the 
shoe factory. The school lunch baskets 
were of pine straw; the little hand bound 
school books were products of our print- 
ing houses, and last, but not least, the 
lunch baskets were filled with good 
things to eat all grown in our midst. 
Lumber and supply house posters 
showed lumber cut by portable saw 
mills made in our city, and then carried 
to the mills and made into everything 
used in the building of our homes. 

The furniture factory was visited and 
was of interest to the manual training 
class which made miniature furniture. 

The mattress and broom factory was 
interesting to both boys and girls. The 
girls made exact miniatures of the mat- 
tresses and the boys made miniature 
brooms. Posters of the fertilizer fac- 
tories were drawn with their fertilizers, 
soaps, and cotton-seed products. Ice 
and soda pop works, ice cream and 
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candy factories, foundries, car works 
and railroad shops and many others were 
all visited and utilized; not one industry 
was omitted. 

The pupils had only two weeks to 
make the posters and that without the 
help of the supervisor. The posters 
were not all successful and not as good 
as could have been secured had more 
time been given, but it was a great suc- 
cess in many ways. The pupils’ eyes 
had been opened to the advantages 
and opportunities of their home and 
what their community was giving to the 
outside world and thus civic pride was 
As they saw the vast number 
of workmen employed in these factories, 
they realized that as time passed they 
must take their places and to do this 
they must prepare in their school work. 

But the greatest lesson they learned 
was that as in school work so in after 
life, it is efficiency that counts today. 
Every man they saw and even every 
machine, had its work and it was per- 
fect work or else it was cast aside. 
They saw and realized as never before 
why the mind, hand, and eye must have 
an equal training. They realized that 
the workman of today must be able to 
discriminate between good and bad 
work. Careless workmen, they found, 
were not wanted. They found that as 
pupils in school they must acquire good 
habits of thought and action. They 
saw demonstrated why a piece of work 
must be planned before it is started in 
material. They realized as never before 
the dignity of labor. In other words 
they realized that drawing and manual 
training could be made of practical use 
in everyday life and that they have edu- 
cational value not only for the school, 
but for the community. All this has 
far-reaching educational value. 
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House Furnishing as a School Topic 


FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 
Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


I1I* 


HE Outline issued by the Super- 
visor of Drawing, for the next two 
months, would read somewhat as fol- 
lows: 
HOMEVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DRAWING 

Grave VIII. January and February, 1918. 

ProBLeM: The Furnishing of A Modest 
Home. An Illustrated Book. 

Cuaprer VI. The Walls and the Floor. 

This is one of the most important chapters 
in our book. Discuss it thoroughly and make 
careful notes containing the essential facts. 
Class discussion and the written notes form 
the major portion of our work just now. 

The Woodwork. If possible to obtain, mount 
one or more good or bad illustrations of wood- 
work. Label fully. 

The Floors. Mount and label examples of 
carpets, hardwood floors, and good and bad 
rugs. 

The Walls. Have pupils bring in wall paper 
sample books (may be obtained gratis from 
any wall paper dealer), or partial rolls of left- 
over wall paper. With these placed where 
all can see, test and discuss thoroughly sub- 
headings 1 to 6 under “The Walls,” in our 
text book. Emphasize 5 and 6. Mount and 
label illustrations, real wall paper or pictures 
of room interiors, with written comments as 
to (a) why they are good or bad, and (6) in 
which room in the house they would appear to 
the best advantage. Below each mounted 
sample of wall paper, mount a strip of imita- 
tion woodwork of appropriate color, made with 
water colors. 

The Portierres. Mount and label illustra- 
tions, if obtainable. 

The Window Curtains. Mount and label an 
illustration, cloth or picture, as with the pre- 
ceding. 

Chapter V. The Hall. 

Discuss the text, and record notes as usual. 
Mount illustrations of halls, or of hall furni- 
ture, with full labels. 


Special Note. Carefully consider margins 
and balance of masses upon each page. 


Supervisor of Drawing. 


Pictures of room interiors may show 
beautiful, white, Colonial woodwork, 
or the plain, rich finish of hard wood. 

Numerous examples of “fierce” car- 
pets may be found in our collection of 
catalogs (which from now on will be in 
almost daily use for notebook illustra- 
tions). It is almost impossible to find 
one satisfactory carpet among those 
shown. One method of securing an 
illustration of a good carpet design is to 
cut out the middle part from some rug 
illustration. These often serve admir- 
ably, as shown in the reproduced note- 
book page herewith, page 379. 

Bad rugs may be found in our cata- 
logs, and many which are surprisingly 
beautiful in color and design are there 
as well. For the pupils to select these 
rugs from the assortment shown, is, so 
far as appropriateness, color, and design 
are concerned, just as good an experience 
as going to a rug store, and far more 
convenient. Rugs may be selected, 
mounted, and labelled for the living 
room, bedroom, dining room, hall, and 
bathroom. 

The study of wall paper is one of the 
most interesting parts of the whole 
work. In papering a room in our house 
we should consider the facts stated 
under subheadings 1 to 6 in the teachers’ 
text book, and also the color of the 
woodwork in the room. In making up 
our notebooks, we must, in one respect, 


*The first instalment appeared in the March and the second instalment in the April number of the School Arts 


Magazine. 
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FOUR PAGES FROM AN ILLUSTRATED NOTEBOOK ON HOUSE FURNISHING, SUCH AS EIGHTH GRADF 
PUPILS PRODUCE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FRED HAMILTON DANIELS, SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING, 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS. THE MATERIAL OFTEN COMES IN ODD SIZES AND MUST BE AR- 
RANGED AS WELL AS POSSIBLE. THE RESULT SHOULD BE IN EVERY CASE A BALANCED PAGE 
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TWO MORE 
FURNISHING, 


PAGES FROM AN 
SUCH AS 


work from an opposite angle. In our 
home we have the woodwork as a given 
factor: in our notebook, we mount the 
selected wall paper first, and then design 
the woodwork to harmonize with the 
wall paper. 
“match” a 
paper. 
ing a beginning by using, at least in 
part, the dominating color of the wall 
paper, in this case, brown. 
top of a sheet of white, 9 by 12, drawing 
paper, we may lay a wash of brown, 
perhaps an inch wide. Brushing this 
slowly back and forth, it will soon begin 
to assume the appearance of grained 
wood. When this grain is satisfactory, 
stop brushing. Now try other 
of about the same size, a lighter brown, 


Suppose the problem is to 
brown living room wall 
We may be safe in always mak- 


Across the 


rashes 





ILLUSTRATED NOTEBOOK ON 
GRAMMAR 


(T’'o be continued) 
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HOUSE 
PUPILS CAN PRODUCE 


SCHOO! 
a darker brown, a red brown, an orange, 
yellow, or green-brown. Then we may 
hold our sample of wall paper beside 
each wash, and select the best color 
Cut the best result, 
mount and label as shown on page 380. 
This is very real color study. In like 
manner, woodwork may be chosen to 
go with selected wall papers for the 


agreement. out 


other rooms. 

portierre illustrations are a 
minus quantity in most catalogs. How- 
ever, one may find an entirely agreeable 
and usable design for a portierre in the 
wall paper sample book—simply label 
it as if it were a portierre illustration. 
Our problem is to learn what is suitable, 
even though our catalogs are remiss in 
a few particulars. 


Good 
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Editorial Comment and News 


LUELLA~FAY MAYNARD 
1854-1917 


the 80’s Luella Fay, then Super- 
visor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass., 
achieved a reputation for 
leadership. It was at her suggestion 
that Milton Bradley manufactured his 
mechanical drawing kit which made 
possible genuine mechanical drawing in 
the public schools. Miss Fay was his 
inspiration in perfecting the Bradley 
colored papers; she co-operated with 
Charles Kilbon in his Knife Work for 
the upper grammar grades; she was one 
of the first to welcome manual training 
and to correlate it with drawing; and 
was a chief source of ideas for the Prang 
Shorter Course Drawing Books. 


national 


In 1893 she resigned her position and 
married Judge Elisha Burr Maynard of 
Springfield. After fifteen years of hap- 
py and brilliant social life as the wife 
of the Judge, she was widowed by his 
tragic death, and thrown upon her own 
resources. 


Mrs. Maynard then became the 
Supervisor of Drawing for the town of 
Barnstable, Mass., and again made 
good. She made good not only as a 
teacher of Drawing, but as ‘‘ The Super- 
visor, Plus,’ described in the Editorial 
in THe Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE, 
January, 1913,—the inspirer of boys and 
girls to live an efficient life. 

She was an affable, sensible, and 
quick-witted woman of sterling charac- 
ter and invincible spirit. Her recent 
death bereaves thousands of men and 
women, her former pupils, scattered all 
over the United States, and many others 
who prized her cordial friendship. 


A FEW RECENT LETTERS 


An Editor’s mail is as variable as the 
weather. Some days it is warm and 
pleasant. 
cloudy. Occasionally it brings a tem- 
pest from the West, or a frost from the 
North, nipping all the budding ideas in 


On others it is cold and 


the office; or a warm breath from the 
South, starting the Editorial sap. The 
publishing, without change, of one 
month’s letters from supervisors and 


-teachers of drawing (if one only dared 


to do such a thing) would make a divert- 
ing and exciting number of THe ScHoo. 
Arts MaGazIne. Such an uncensored 
publication, however, is not likely to 
appear just yet. 

coming of peace! 


It might postpone the 

But here are a few 
letters, more or less expurgated, that 
may provoke somebody to say some- 


thing. How would you answer this: 


My pear Mr. Bal.ey: 

Have heard you lecture, have read all I can 
get of yours, just finished Art Education, now 
I ask for just a few minutes of your time to 
answer. this question: In supposedly good 
circles, we hear Pictures are out of style. Are 
they, and why? 

Very truly yours, 


x wo 
Who will attempt the following stunt? 


FRIEND BalLey: 

I am looking for the poetic, dramatic, pre- 
sentation of the industries, not cold, scientific 
movies. For instance, today, the day before 
Thanksgiving, one of our VI-B grades, forty 
girls, dressed all in cook’s costumes, in white 
“Chef” caps, gave a capital chicken, I mean, 
kitchen, potpourri,—a sort of pots and pans 
drama. It was capital. Fine singing. 

That is what I am looking for. I had an 
idea I could get hold of a dramatic presentation 
of the industries, with boys dressed up as all 
kinds of workers, bakers, millers, butchers, 
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shoemakers, carpenters, machinists, plumbers, 
each characteristic of his trade. But I cannot 
find anything. Why don’t you open your 
columns for that? It is surely worth while. 
Among your subscribers, there are surely pocts, 
dramatists, who could write a thing like that, 
and musicians to put it into music,—simple 
music. 

Why, if you can get someone to compose it, 
a hundred schools in the land would put it on 
the schoo] stage to the delight of the children. 
The “workshop” needs to be dramatized. It 
is all so dry and matter of fact. 

Will you try? 

What is needed are simple so-called jingle 
verses, for these grammar school boys cannot 
play anything more difficult. When they come 
to the age where they are in the workshop, 
they become self-conscious and play poorly. 
The small children here, at least in our school, 
play best, because they plan with a real aban- 
donment. Our VIII-B boys and girls cannot 
play at all. 

I made a wooden, forty-foot long shoe last term 
and the V-B grades presented with it a Mother 
Hubbard play. It was simply fine; but the 
play presented by the VIII-B grades was 
very poor. They played a scene from Caesar. 
It was “awful.” 

Now will you try, through THe ScHoor 
Arts MaGazZzIne to get for me a sort of drama- 
tization of the industries? Please. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Herman B. Ho us. 


Is this following letter sane? Who 
will help to carry out this suggestion? 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Dear Scuoou Arts: 

From public school work shown in exhibits 
and in magazines there seems to be a “‘same- 
ness” in much of the subject matter. Would 
it not be better for each locality to emphasize 
its particular characteristics, thereby bringing 
individuality in the work? The drawing 
lessons offer opportunity to acquaint the pupils 
with the native flowers, birds, trees, etc. I 
should like to see some articles on this subject 
from various parts of the country. 

EstHer W. WoueEst. 


Here follows a good lead: 
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RENSSELAER, IND. 
Dear Eprror: 

We have worked out a new idea for the 
annual school exhibit. As it is adaptable in 
an infinite number of ways, I thought I'd tell 
you about it. I have already plans for varying 
the same general idea for several years to come 

The year 1916 being Centennial year for the 
state of Indiana, we decided that the general 
subject of our annual exhibit should be His- 
tory. Each teacher should choose, for her 
part of the exhibit, work relating to History 
as presented in her grade. 

The Primary History in our outline, dwells 
chiefly upon the holidays of the year and so 
their exhibit included things for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, February birthdays, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Easter and Memorial Day. Different 
rooms chose different subjects—one Christmas, 
another February birthdays, etc. We evaded 
the desire to “take things home for Mamma 
to see’”’ by allowing certain children who had 
done especially well, to make an extra one 
and so everyone got what was wanted. You 
see how unlimited the possibilities are,—chil 
dren in costume (left from various entertain 
ments); dolls, ditto; sand table scenes; cuttings 
stories, drawings—a beautiful correlation 

Our Third Grade History deals with heroe= 
of other times: William Tell, Joseph, Moses 
David, Ulysses, Joan of Arc, Robert Bruce 
etc.; early explorations of the French (Father 
Marquette and Joliet), and early history of 
Indiana (George Rogers Clark, Vincennes, 
etc.). Dividing this up and _ representing 
mythological tales in one room, sacred history 
in another, and so on, you can see what «a 
delightful variety can be produced. And the 
best thing about it all is, that every bit of it 
comes as regular work and there is no eztra 
work “for show.” 

Our Fourth grade History calls for Pioneer 
tales. Again we had Indians (better ones than 
the primary children could make); then we had 
Pioneers with coonskin caps and leather 
breeches (You should have seen the caps some 
of the boys concocted out of muskrat skins- 
they trapped their own muskrats and dressed 
the skins—some used old sets of their mother’s 
furs); old time muskets, log homes, spinning 
wheels, schooner wagons. Some of the chil- 
dren made models of these things at home and 
brought them for drawing and they were re- 
tained for the exhibit, while some were genuine 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. Sixth in a series of ten plates by Edna G. Merriam. 11, Little 
Bo-Peep. 12, The Maid in the Garden. Paper silhouettes of light paper pasted on dark. 
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old relics kindly lent by their owners. When 
you get them started, the number of things 
an enthusiastic crowd of youngsters can dig 
up in a community, is astonishing. We all 
fairly bubbled over with enthusiasm. 

The Fifth grade History calls for heroes of 
the pre-Revolutionary period, then the Revo- 
lution, and then the Great West. While some 
of this seems to overlap with previous years, 
there is a new personal phase to add interest, 
and the growing ability to do the old things 
better and with more detail. A log house or 
a stockaded fort at this time is quite accurately 
represented and the old settings take on new 
life because of the vital personalities which 
are now associated with them. A log house 
has a new interest because it sheltered Abraham 
Lincoln who, at one time, lived in Indiana. 
Indians become more intimate, yet fearsome 
acquaintances, as they stalk them with Daniel 
Boone. And such fun as it was to construct 
crude rafts such as floated down the Ohio! 

Sixth year History deals with Early Indiana 
History which of course repeats much that has 
gone before but applies it at home. Then it 
takes the first Americans as emigrants and 
traces them back to their English home and 
studies the conditions existing there which 
made them leave. Early American explorers 
are traced to their homes in Spain and France 
and contemporaneous conditions in all these 
countries studied. This brings a wide corre- 
lation with Geography and Literature. We 
had representations of early modes of travel; 
costumes, homes and churches of the various 
countries; products and occupations of the 
people, etc., ete. One room took Spain and 
Spanish American explorers, another French, 
another English, another Indiana History, ete. 

Seventh grade History deals with Colonial 
days in America up through the Constitutional 
Convention with some more detailed Indiana 
history interspersed 
travel in Colonial days; costumes of both town 
and country people; uniforms of soldiers of the 
various nations interested here at that time; 
many and various kinds of maps; drawings of 
early inventions with explanations as to their 
need and use. 

The Eighth grades study from the beginning 
of our Nationalism down to the present. Ex- 
hibits consisted of maps of many kinds; cos- 
tumes and uniforms of Civil War times; stories 
and representations. of Southern plantations 


Here we had modes of 
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including all modes of living there, details as 
to their modes of travel and why; models of 
inventions with their cause and effect. 

As I have never seen an exhibit worked out 
in this manner I thought you might be inter- 
ested to know about it. 

Very truly yours, 
GracE E, Srover, Supervisor. 


Here follows a matter for every 
supervisor in the country to consider: 
BrigHAM YOouNG UNIVERSITY, 
Provo, UTau. 

Dear Mr. Batter: 

Last year a “lightning artist from Chicago’’ 
planted himself behind one of our shop win- 
dows and began to do landscape stunts at fifty 
cents per masterpiece. It will take years of 
hard work to undo the evil effects of the stuff 
which this and other men are putting into our 
homes every year. It hangs beside the corner- 
grocery calendar upon the most conspicuous 
wall space and furnishes the art education for 
the “rising generation.”’ 

I wonder if our institutions of learning are 
not also slightly responsible for much negative 
art teaching. I wonder if this is not some- 
times true in institutions having good art 
departments. Mr. Lemos’ article is very vital 
Today the students in hundreds of schools are 
planning the school history for this year. In 
May and June these histories will be published 
as College Annuals and High School Year 
Books. They will be examined by hundreds 
of thousands of people. To what extent do 
they express the ideals which any good art 
teacher desires to be established in the homes 
of his students? How can the College Annual 
raise the general art standard and also furnish 
opportunity for motivating the art teaching in 
our schools? You have given many sugges- 
tions on this subject before, but I should like 
to have Mr. Lemos or some other good man 
give us more positive help with the solution 


of this question. B. F. Larsen 


Here is another letter from the west: 


GREELEY, COLORADO. 
Dear Mr. Baler: 

It is a singular fact that while all over the 
country design is coming to be the important 
part of School Art, not nearly enough emphasis 
is being laid on design in Picture Study. If 
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BLOCK PRINTING 25 10-37-38-39 PEG PRINTING 
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SPOT FLOWERS. Built up by the use of two circular spots. A few combinations to suggest 
the many possibilities. A peg for such use is of pine or whitewood, about two inches long, one 
end cut to the desired spot-shape for printing, the other rounded to be easy to the hand. A piece 
of blotting paper, saturated with water-color of the desired hue, and placed in a small saucer, 
makes a good inking pad. In the printing a better result is secured if the paper or cloth be laid 
over a couple of A wel of blotting paper, or several sheets of newspaper. 
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it is so important in the composing of pictures, 
why is it not important in learning to discrim- 
inate between the good and the bad? In 
order to appreciate a work of art properly, it 
is necessary to be familiar to some extent with 
the cause and effect in its execution. 

In our Sixth Grade the Art Department 
co-operated with the Training Teacher in a 
campaign on Picture Study, which was in 
some ways an experiment, but which ended 
with two definite results; there was sufficient 
interest aroused among the pupils to cause the 
boys to talk about it and criticise the pictures 
outside of school, and considerable knowledge 
of real composition was carried over the sum- 
mer vacation into the next year. 

The immediate aim in our effort was to 
stress composition, rather than subject. That 
is the saving factor in Picture Study in the 
upper grades. In the lower grades it may be 
sufficient to ask, ‘‘What is the man thinking 
about?” or “What has the dog in his mouth?”’ 
but that is not sufficient demand on gray mat- 
ter for a pupil above the fourth grade. 

So the basic principles in composition were 
taken up, beginning with simpler ones, such 
as Unity, and passing to others that are more 
involved. Each principle was carefully taught 
with many illustrations and this was followed 
by individual analysis of new pictures. Eager 
discussions often arose over the relative im- 
portance of various parts of the design. There 
was occasion for original thought in this anal- 
yzing process, the children realizing that such 
investigation was worthy of adult minds, but 
not in the least beyond their reach. 

Exercises in the nature of tests were carried 
out by placing a new picture before the class 
and asking that each pupil illustrate his or her 
interpretation of it. Pencil lines told of leading 
lines in the picture, emphasis being placed 
according to the interpretation. 

These drawing exercises were entered into 
with considerable enthusiasm, because the 
children felt that they were capable of doing 
that kind of drawing. 

The study of the subject or meaning of the 
picture was not omitted, but was carried alone 
as a secondary element, as was also the story 
of the artist’s life. The selection of pictures for 
study was made on the basis of design, rather 
than on that of the subject of its historical 
significance, but the work of the great masters 
in history were found to be most valuable. 
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This work was given with the belief that 
people cannot be educated to enjoy pictures 
properly without some instruction in the 
theory of composition, and that something 
more than vague sentiment must be offered 
to upper grade boys and girls. 

Wa Ter F. Isaacs 


Mr. Daniels of Newton, in pursuing 
this subject in the high school has so 
managed the lighting of the room, 
during a stereopticon lecture, that the 
pupils sketch in their notebooks from 
the picture visible on the screen before 
them. 

What a lot of “good ideas’ there are 
in the country! 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK 

The Editor recently received a letter 
from Professor Walter Sargent of 
Chicago University in which he men- 
tioned Professor Ayer’s new book “The 
Psychology of Drawing”’ and expressed 
the wish that its importance might be 
emphasized through the columns of 
some art educational journal. A brief 
review of this book appeared in the 
March number of the School Arts Mag- 
azine. Here follows a more comprehen- 
sive statement which Professor Sargent 
has kindly written for this magazine: 

“School men of today are employing 
methods of scientific investigation in 
their study of educational problems. 
To use these methods required long and 
special training. The teacher who has 
been successful without using these 
methods himself or availing himself of 
their results often has a curious atti- 
tude of indifference or even of hostility 
towards them, as many successful 
farmers of the older generation had at 
first towards scientific agriculture. They 
regard scientific investigation as an 
attempt to make education a thing of 
tables and charts. 
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“Tables and charts are in evidence in 


all scientific methods, but in agriculture 
or medicine or education these are not 
for the purpose of making plant life or 
bodily life or mental life mechanical but 
to clear its channels of obstructions, 
and with better understanding of its 
laws, make it more free and abundant. 


“Of course scientific methods do not 
work as exactly in the field of education 
as in the field of physics and chemistry, 
but by their aid one is less likely to err 
than by hit or miss procedure. The good 
teacher uses them andis not used bythem. 

“An appreciation of the method of 
scientific investigation to a problem 
in drawing has been made by Prof. 
Fred. C. Ayer of the Department of 
Education of the University of Oregon. 
The results appear in a book entitled, 
The Psychology of Drawing published 
by Warnick & York, Baltimore. Dr. 
\yer discusses the best use of drawing 
in connection with teaching the scien- 
He states his problem, analyzes 
the mental activities involved in draw- 
ing, and characterizes the contribution 
which a number of writers have made 
to our understanding of this activity. 
He then gives in detail his tests and the 
methods of calculating the results, and 
states his conclusions. The book is of 
interest not only for its considerations 
on the psychology of drawing, and for 
its practical conclusions regarding the 
use of drawing in science teaching, but 
also as an illustration of the methods of 
scientific investigation applied in the 
field of drawing, by a trained educator.”’ 


ces. 


PRACTICAL ART TEACHING. In his 
last annual report, Dr. James P. Haney, 
Director of Art in the high schools of New 
York asks the Board of Education to establish 
a Committee on Art to further the develop- 
ment of industrial art training. In advocating 
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this the director says: ‘‘The industrial growth 
of the country clearly points to the increasing 
importance of the role played by art in indus- 
try. As compared with foreign countries we 
are behind in the conservation of our aesthetic 
resources. Ina city of the vast interests which 
New York represents, special attention should 
be given to this important subject. This can 
best be effected by the Board of Education by 
a special committee which shall seek to foster 
the arts, fine and applied, by the direction and 
guidance of all agencies making for thei 
development.”’ 

To define more clearly the problems which 
the department has to face, Dr. Haney makes 
the following summary: 


1. To train “the many” in the power of aesthetic 


appreciation. To send them out of the schools “aes 


_ thetically alive” to their surroundings. To aid thus ir 


the creation of an art-loving public. 
2. To train “the few” 
ability as draughtsmen and industrial designers 


to a high order of technical 


To sift 
out these talented pupils early and c*use them to special- 
ize in the direction of their talents 

3. To differentiate the work of the department to 
meet the needs of each high school, and further, to 
differentiate the courses within each school that the 
needs and capacities of difierent types of students may 
be specifically met 

4. To secure the co-operation of all teaching agencies 
in forwarding the aims of the department, these to in- 
clude Museums, Art Societies, Civic and Merchant Asso- 
ciations, Loan Exhibitions, Docent Sérvice, Systematic 
Study in organized courses and visits to other schools by 
teachers’ confer :nces, etc. 

5. To make the work of the art department of the 
high schools touch the life of the school at many angles 
through loan exhibitions, assistance with plays and page- 
ants, artistic supervision of bulletin boards, preparation 
of posters, assembly art talks, etc. 

6. To cause pupils to realize that there is a “cash 
value” in industrial art education; i. e., that it is profit- 
able to the talented student to cultivate that talent along 
industrial art lines. 

7. Tv show public-spirited employers that the devel- 
opment of native talent in the industrial arts is an econ- 
omic necessity on the part of the State, and that this 
development cannot take place unless they aid. 

8. To develop an Industrial Art School with a variety 
of day and evening courses designed to fit workers for 
the highly specialized work of the more important art 
trades. To offer to this school an opportunity for the 
completion of the special training begun in the individual 
high schools. 

9. Until a free city Industrial Art School is organized 
to provide at least one scholarship in industrial art each 
term in each high school. This scholarship should offer 
one year of free post-graduate instruction. 

10. To secure well-decorated schoolbuildings through 
the purchase of appropriate pictures, and the bringing 
together of artists and school authorities to the end that 
mural paintings may be especially designed and installed 
in the schools. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 
THE EDITOR. 





SPRING BOUQUETS MADE 


SPRING FLOWERS 
Club submits the two illustrations which 


The Boston Froebel 
appear on this page. Hektographed outlines 
of flowers, leaves and vase forms, or thick 
paper patterns around which, by tracing, out- 
lines may be secured, are given to the children 
to color. When colored the forms are cut 
out, grouped effectively, and mounted on a 
background sheet of the right color of gray or 
black to produce the most pleasing effect. The 
pansies were colored in crayon; the tulips in 
watercolor. 

OUTDOOR LIFE. In all the lower grades, 
the wonderful return of life to the world is the 
supreme topic. It manifests itself in the 
flowers, in the trees, in the birds, in the insects, 
in the animals, and in boys and girls, who at 
this season have fresh enthusiasm for driving 
hoops, playing ball, skipping rope, playing 
marbles, and hop-scotch, and in roaming 
about to see what is taking place everywhere. 
Farmers plow, carpenters build, women clean 
house, families move, the circus arrives. All 
the world is subject matter for illustrative 


drawing and language work. The old rhymes 
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BY KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 


acquire new interest. Little Bo-Peep and her 
Sheep, the Maid in the Garden, with the black- 
bird just returned from the South, come into 
style again. On page 383 are two more of 
Miss Merriam’s clever silhouettes presenting 
Bo-Peep and the Maid in a form that primary 
children like to try for themselves. 

ORIGINAL FLOWERS are almost as 
delightful as those that grow in the fields and 
woods. Even primary children can make them. 
On page 385 are a few specimens. Here is the 
way to grow them: (1) Make the pegs. (2) 
Make the inking pad. (3) Prepare the print- 
ing pad. (4) Invent the flowers. This may 
be done by recalling the shape of some flower 
in nature, and then making the shape of it 
as well as you can with the two pegs you have. 
Read the text beneath the plate. Every child 
can make flowers like these. They may be 
printed on paper book marks, at the head of 
school papers, on booklet covers, on paper 
napkins, etc. When oil paint thinned with 
gasoline or some other medium is used the 
flowers may be printed on handkerchief cor- 
ners, dolls’ clothes, scarfs, curtains, ete. 
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\ BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. Designed by James Hall and drawn by Grace Berney Hall. 
This is the ninth in a series of ten, one for each month of the school year, prepared expressly for 
Tue Scnoont Arts Maaazine, to show simplicity and effectiveness in the use of white chalk on 
a dark ground. ge In copying this, correct the calendar byMeginning with Tuesday 
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A MAY CALENDAR for the _ black- 
board is reproduced on page 389. This is 
the ninth in a series of ten, one for each month 
in the school year, designed by James Hall 
especially for SCHOOL ARTS. On the very 
day of his death he finished the last in pencil, 
because, as he said, “I do not wish to leave 
things at loose ends.”” These pencil sketches 
have been put into final form for reproduc- 
tion by Mrs. Hall. The apple tree in bloom 
and the Ladies Slipper are the elements Mr. 
Hall selected as most typical of May in the 
northern zone 

ANIMAL LIFE presents endless attractive 
subjects for drawing in May. Boys and girls 
are always ready to bring their pets to school 
to serve as models. On page 391 are some 
unusually fine drawings, by children in Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. Here is a letter about them: 


We all want to thank you for suggesting animal draw- 
ing as a subject because it has been such a pleasure to us 
ull. We discovered that there are pets of all kinds in 
Wausau ready to come to school at any time! We found a 
means by which the ponies could be brought into the 
school room, as well as dogs, cats, angora rabbits, horned 
toads, etc. The ponies seemed to enjoy having so many 
children gathered around them and they as well as the 
other animals who came to school like Mary's lamb of 
long ago, seemed to know just what to do to help the 
children get along well with their pictures. All of the 
pictures are original and (except for those marked 
“memory” or “‘imaginative’’) are from the animals them- 
selves. The children hope that the pictures of their 
animal friends that they are sending you will please you. 

With best wishes from teachers and pupils of 
Wauasu to the School Arts Guild, I am, 

Very truly, 
Judith M. Wadleigh, Supervisor of Drawing. 


THE TREES reproduced on page 392, 
come to us from Salem, Mass. Here is a letter 
about them: 

My dear Mr. Bailey: 

In our Course of Study in Geography in the Salem 
schools it is recommended that the boys and girls of 
grade seven make a tree calendar in which to keep tree 
records for the spring months 

In our new Course in Drawing I gave this problem. 
It was the first of its kind given to these boys and girls. 
The prints sent you are reproductions of the work of 
three of our seventh grade classes under the direction of 
Miss Marion Tyler, departmental teacher of drawing. 

We used gray paper for the covers, and cut out of 
white paper our tree designs. These were pasted upon 
the gray paper in various ways as you will see by the 
prints. The lettering was done in pencil and consisted 
of the words ‘ Tree Calendar”’ and the name of the pupil. 
The shiny surface of the pencil did not reproduce well 
in the prints, in some cases not at all! Sometime this 
fall, probably in November we are to have an exhibition 
of all school work in our new building. I will let you know 
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definitely later and hope you may be able to attend. At 
that time some of the tree calendars will be on exhibition 
The exhibition is to illustrate our courses of study in 
various branches so there is very little work of any one 
kind 
Very truly yours, 
Mable C. Hillyer, Supervisor of Drawing 
BLOCK PRINTING PRESS. Peg print- 
ing is hard on the hand, after a while. In 
printing borders on curtains or on tablerunners, 
in fact on anything where the unit has to be 
many times repeated, a block-printing press 
is a help. A simple and efficient press, de- 
signed and made by Mr. Bailey, is shown on 
page 394. Fig. 1, shows the bed of the press; 
Fig. 2, the lever with the printing form. Th« 
lever is exactly as wide as the bed, so that it 
fits between the upright supports without 
lateral play. The wire nail bearing should 
be a good sliding fit in the screw eyes, and a 
tight fit in the uprights. The printing block 
to 


is secured in place by means of a screw, or, 
prevent twisting, two brads, easily removed, 
that the block may be changed. The platen, 
P, may be built up of blotting and tissue 
paper, to correct any irregularities in the 
printing surface of the block. Fig. 3, shows 
the lever lifted for inking the bleck. This is 


a strong press, and works well. 


PLANT STUDIES for securing source 
material for design should be gathered during 
this month and the following. Drawings of 
single buds and flowers, in different views, 
of odd growths such as the mushroom, all 
shown on page 393, are full of sugges- 
tion for the making of decorative spots 
This particular plate was kindly furnished by 
Mr. Raymond P. Ensign, teacher of design, 
Pratt Institute. It shows also good lettering 
and pen rendering, and is a fine example of a 
well arranged sheet. On pages 395 and 397 
are two other examples of excellent work, by 
R. James Williams of England. Such drawings 
cannot be too highly commended as subjects 
of study. Every line and dot is significant. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN, making use of 
plant motives, may be pushed to the point 
where the units lose all semblance of the 
originels. They then become abstract units. 
Plant motives often become most happily 
conventionalized, reduced to abstract form, 
merely through the process of rendering them. 
The squared-up forms determined by the 
mesh of squared paper, the simplified forms 























ANIMAL DRAWING 14 COMMON PETS 
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DRAWINGS IN CRAYON AND WATER COLOR. Prize drawings by children in the elemen- 
tary schools, Wausau, Wisconsin. Drawn in the presence of the living object. Judith M. 
Wadleigh, Supervisor of Drawing. The three drawings at the top were in water colors; the 
<= others in pencil and crayon. All are remarkably life-like, considering the ages of the 
children. 
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PAGES FROM TREE CALENDARS MADE BY 
SEVENTH GRADE CHILDREN, SALEM, MASS. 


determined by cutting upon the end of a 
block for block printing are typical examples. 
Such forms determined largely by the limita- 
tions of material and process are always 
interesting, and frequently charming. The 
flower forms evolved by peg-printing shown 
on page 385 may be cited as an example. 
When drawing decorative forms on paper the 
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implement used is frequently an aid to con- 
sistency. A Payzant or a Spoon-bill pen is 
such an aid. When the student is left free 
with a pen and a brush inconsistent technique 
To keep the effect 
in technique should be 


is almost sure to result. 
perfectly consistent 
one of the aims in decorative design. On page 
399 are designs consistently treated by First 
Year Pratt Institute, under the 
instru¢tion of Raymond P. Ensign. One sel- 
dom sees a plate which better exemplifies the 
theory that the background areas are of equal 
importance with the unit areas. At first sight 
these appear as made up of abstract ground, 


students, 


when as a matter of fact they are almost 
wholly made up of conventional bird units in 
black on white ground. 


SCHOOL ANNUAL- HEADINGS. Too 
frequently consistency of treatment is lacking 
in chapter headings by school pupils. On page 
401 are five headings from THE NEWS issued 
by the East Orange High School. These are 
excellent in themselves and would be excellent 
in combination with text printed in such a 
bold face letter as Wm. Morris used. With 
ordinary Roman type, however, they would 
appear rather obstrusive. They over-empha- 
They introduce the reading 
matter as a cannon shot might introduce a 


size the heading. 
whispered conversation. As individual pieces 
of design in this particular field they are so 
exceptionally good that they are almost in a 
class by themselves. 

SCHOOL ANNUAL PAGES. The adjust- 
ment of illustrations and decorative material 
to type, so that the page is a consistent whole, 
is a difficult problem. A bolder treatment is 
allowable for a cover, or for the text pages of 
an advertising pamphlet, than for an ordinary 
page. On page 402 are two arrangements of 
matter for a church calendar. From the letter 
which came with them the following may be 
quoted as throwing light on the two illus- 
trations: 

“T am enclosing a church calendar. The 
design of the first page may interest you. 
This new cover design is a more artistic arrange- 
ment of the type-set material of an old “cover,” 
which is also enclosed. The contrast of the 
two arrangements is interesting. In the land- 
scape pattern in the upper part of the new com- 
position, a different photograph from that of 
the old cut was used, where more foliage was 
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DECORATIVE DRAWINGS FROM 
NATURE - MONTEREY: MASS. 


THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART. 
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| PEN DRAWINGS from the object. The fourth drawing is from a mushroom. All are ren- 
dered to emphasize the elements which are of special interest to the designer. 
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A SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT PRESS DESIGNED AND MADE BY 


MR. BAILEY. 


shown. However, artistic license was freely 
resorted to, to secure a satisfactory arrange- 
ment in three values. The design was executed 
by Violet K. Roberts.” 


PICTORIAL DESIGN. On page 403 are 
four charcoal drawings of unusual excellence 
from Chico, California. Miss A. H. Stansbury, 
under whose direction they were made, sent 
them to the School Arts Magazine with the 
following information: 

“I am sending you some original three-tone 
compositions by my second year class. 

“Their problem was to bring in the outline 
of some bird or animal, enlarge it by making 
it fill well a given area, originate a simple 
background and work out the line composition 
to a three-tone composition. 

“These compositions were used later for the 
illustrations of pages of a child’s alphabet 
book, with a large initial letter and an original 
verse about the illustration. For the book, 
we reduced in size, substitued water color 
for charcoal, and a hue in place of the middle 
tone.” 





SEE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING ON PAGE 390. 


INTERIOR DECORATION is rapidly 
growing in favor as a high school topic. On 
page 405 are reproductions in black and white 
of six drawings by pupils in the Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y. This is a 
school for young women of college age, where 
good work has developed rapidly in recent 
years. This work was done under Miss Cora 
L. Stebbins, the Director of Art. 


BOOKPLATES are always good high school 
projects. On page 407 are four plates by Miss 
Pauline Stone, a Pratt Institute and Art 
League student, now a professional designer 
whose studio is at East Orange, N. J. Miss 
Stone succeeds in making each plate a con- 
sistent whole, reflecting the character and 
spirit of the owner,—‘“‘the free and adequate 
embodiment of the idea in a form peculiarly 
appropriate to the idea itself,” as Hegel 
phrases it. Notice how well balanced the 
designs are, and the variety in technique that 
they display. Notice also the character of 
lettering in relation to the character of the 
design as a whole. 
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Barren Flowers 
IN A TONG. DRCDPING, 
CYIDENDRICAL CATKIN; 
SCALES 3-CLEFT: 
STAMENS 8 ; FERTILE 
FLOWERS. SEVERAL 
ENCLOSED IN A BUD- 
LIKE INVOLUCRG, 
STIGMAS 2. NUT 
ENCIOSED IN THE 
LARGE JAGGED 
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SOURCE MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. Pen drawings from nature. 


By R. James Williams, 


Worcester, England. Notice particularly the rendering of leaf scars; leaf buds in different stages; 
flowers in bud and in full bloom, with all their details; the radiating ribs of the expanded leaf. 
Notice also the skilful rendering of different qualities—furry, smooth, hard, delicate, vigorous, etc 
395 School Arts Magazine, May 1917 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 
teachers of art and handicraft. A starred title indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of exceptional 
value to our readers. Any book here mentioned may be purchased through the Expert Service Depart- 
ment, School Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


*MANUAL TRAINING-PLAY PROB- 
LEMS is the title of a book of 150 pages 
with 141 plates of illustr: wtions and working 
drawings, by William 8S. Marten of the State 
Normal School, San Jose, California. It is 
published by the Macmillan Company. The 
author’s belief in the immense value of the 
“constructive-play’”’ activities of children, 
has been the spur, he says, which has prompted 
him to organize the constructive problems 
of interest to boys and girls and to put them 
into a book. The author’s wide experience in 
working with children in the settlements and 
the vacation schools of New York City and 
Pittsburgh, to say nothing of those with whom 
he is now in daily contact, has enabled him to 
present the problems in most helpful fashion. 
His instructions are definite, his drawings are 
clear, and his objects will ‘‘work.’’ They cover 
a wide range, from spool tops to aeroplanes, and 
from jumping jacks to athletic aquipment. 
The teacher who believes in child problems 
for children, and adult problems for adults, 
will find this book an inspiring and faithful 
guide to enthusiastic and fruitful work. Our 
price postpaid $1.35. 


*“LETTERING FOR DRAFTSMEN, 
ENGINEERS AND STUDENTS, by Charles 
W. Reinhardt, former Chief Draftsman for 
the Engineering News published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, has just appeared, revised 
and enlarged, in its fourteenth edition. This 
fact alone is a sufficient recommendation, to 
command the attention of all who deal with 
mechanical drafting. There are fifteen full- 
page plates and some sixty illustrations in 
the text. The author “makes no attempt to 
imitate any special form of printed alphabet 
' but simply to illustrate 
and describe a type of lettering that looks 
well upon working drawings 
one that is rapidly made and is clear and die- 
tinct under almost any reductions by photog- 
raphy.” The plates in the book prove that the 
attempt has been entirely successful. Our 
price postpaid $1.10. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING, by 
S. Polak, Instructor in Drawing under the 
London County Council, and H. C. Quiller, 
Instructor in Drawing under the Middlesex 
County Council, England, is a volume of 168 
pages, with 150 illustrations, and four plates 
in full color, published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. It sets forth more completely, 
perhaps, than any other single volume, the 
English point of view in elementary art instruc- 
tion. The text is orderly, and reduced to 
lowest terms,—definitions, outlines, directions 
There is a chapter on the Construction of 
Drawing Schemes (the making of an outline of 
lessons), with sample Examination Papers, for 
elementary teachers of drawing, set by the 
London Board of Education. Our postpaid 
price, 65 cents. 

*PICTURE STUDIES, by M. Emma 
Roberts, Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis 
Published by the Great West Printing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. This series of illustrated 
pamphlets was prepared by Miss Roberts to 
meet a definite need in the public schools 
Four numbers of the series have already 
appeared: Murillo, Velasquez, and lately, 
Franz Hals, and Rembrandt. These mono- 
graphs of 32 pages each, ten of which are given 
to halftone reproductions of masterpieces, are 
commendable for several reasons: They are 
reliable as to fact; they are comprehendable 
to children and other budding beauty lovers; 
and they emphasize the importance of the 
picture itself. The series might be called 
“Masters in Art, Jr.’”” Miss Roberts has done 
a further service to art teachers by making the 
price so low that these excellent studies are 
within reach of all. Our postpaid price 13 
cents per copy. 

The BULLETIN of the Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, and the 
PROCEEDINGS of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation for the 1916 sessions, are of more than 
ordinary interest, especially to those who did 
not attend the annual meetings. The Western 
volume, 210 pages, contains fifteen plates of 
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HORSE CHESTNUT 
ASCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM 
LEAF-COMPOUND -5-7 PARTS - 
ROUND GREEN FRUIT: | 
SPREADING BRANCHES — ENDS 
TURN UP: Pé@TALS ~5 


SUGGESTION FOR A 
VERTICAL BORDER_, 




















SOURCE MATERIAL FOR DESIGN. Pen drawings from nature, by R. James Williams, 
Worcester, Engiand. This plate is an example of the kind of plant study advocated by Ruskin,— 
a study not only of appearance but of structure and of the decorative possibilities. Notice the 
rendering of catkins in different stages, and the rendering of the joints. 
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illustrations, and the Eastern volume, 220 


pages, contains thirty-two plates. The two 
volumes furnish full reports of twenty addresses 
delivered at the General Sessions, and of 
twenty-five addresses before the Depart- 
mental audiences. The addresses are by some 
of the best known and some of the soon- 
to-be known art and craft teachers in the 
United States. No live supervisor or other 
specialist in the field of the manual arts can 
afford to overlook these important records of 
what is being done. They may be obtained 
through the Secretaries. Western: Wilson 
H. Henderson, University Extension Buiiding, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Eastern: Fred P. 
Reagle, Board of Education, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


WRITING ENGLISH is hard work for 
many a supervisor of Drawing, Several have 
confessed as much to the Editor of School Arts 
and have asked for some book that might 
help. A book that can be confidently recom- 
mended came recently to the Editorial desk 
from Ginn & Co., entitled Principles of Com- 
position, by Percy H. Boynton, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

It is not only a remarkably clear presen- 
tation of the subject, but an entertaining 
volume to read. No wonder it is having a 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., means exceptional 
opportunity. The School of Arts and Crafts 
there, under the direction of Henry Turner 
Bailey had 362 students last summer. A corps 
of twelve instructors will constitute the faculty 
the coming season. The airy colonnaded 
studios and workshops occupying three sides 
of a square on College Hill above the Lake, 
aggregate some four hundred feet in length. 
A complete Junior High School printing plant 
is being installed by the American Type Found- 
ers Company to be used in a course in Printing 
Art under a teaching master printer. Interior 
Decoration and Costume Design will be given 
by an instructor trained at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. Jewelry and 
Metalry will be in charge of one of the most 
skilful of Boston Craftsmen. Lace-making, 
weaving, basketry, cane-seating, leather work, 
bookbinding and photography; modeling, 
ceramic decoration, and a special course in 
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phenominal sale as a college text book. Our 
price postpaid $1.10. 

READING ENGLISH is another accom- 
plishment worth having, especially reading 
aloud. A helpful book in this kind of art is 
Interpretation of the Printed Page by 8S. H 
Clark of the University of Chicago. Published 
by Row, Peterson & Company. A rich col- 
lection of astutely chosen quotations arranged 
with the insight of a skilful teacher of wide 
experience, is made the basis for practice in 
reading under the guidance of the text by the 
author,—himself a master in oral speech 
Our price postpaid $1.36. 


A NEW KIND of arithmetic, one sure to 
command the approval of all who believe in 
Froebel’s doctrine as expressed in the invita- 
tion, “Come let us live with our children,” 
is a little book called Number Stories by Alham- 
bra G. Deming, Principal of the Washington 
School, Winona, Minnesota. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy Company. Not often does an 
adult run across a primary arithmetic that he 
takes time to read through for the mere pleasure 
of it! The Editor of School Arts—who always 
hated arithmetic in school, and does not love 
it now, confesses to having read this book from 
cover to cover, as though it were a fairy story 
or a novel. Our postpaid price 65 cents 
AND NEWS. Continued 
coloring; wood working, and mechanical draw- 
ing, will be offered by experienced teachers of 
wide reputation. A full six weeks’ course for 
grade teachers in art instruction for the public 
schools, and a course in blackboard drawing 
(by Mr. Bailey) in a hall with forty yards of 
slate boards, offer special attractions for both 
teachers and supervisors. Mr. Bailey gives 
also a course in Appreciation, free to all mem- 
bers of other classes. 

STRAIGHT LINE ALPHABET for Let- 
tering in the Grades is the title of a little 
booklet on lettering recently published by 
Milton Clauser, Supervisor of Manual Training 
in the Salt Lake City Public Schools. The 
object of the pamphlet is to suggest an alpha- 
bet simple enough to be used in the lower 
grades yet such that it can easily be developed 
into the freehand alphabet used by the drafts- 
man. The pamphlet may be had for twenty- 


five cents from Mr. Clauser (Cont. on page 400) 
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DESIGNS by students of Pratt Institute under the instruction of Raymond P. Ensign. Decora- 
tive birds rendered in dark on a light ground. 1, 2, and 3 show stages in the evolution of 4. 
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DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 
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Information Concerning Our Two Guilds 


MOTTO: 


“T will try to make this piece of work my best” 


Owing to the large amount of material we have on hand, and to the fact that only a small 
amount of it can be published each month, we have decided to discontinue the monthly competi- 


tions for the present and to resume them later. 


AWARDS 
FOR FEBRUARY WORK 


THE SENIOR GUILD 


First Prize: 

Mattie F. Roberts, Indianapolis, Ind. 
SECOND PRIZE: 

Marie S. Stillman, Providence, R. I. 
Turrp PRIZE: 

Sadie May Morse, Troy, N. Y. 


FourtTH PRIZE: 
Joseph Rosenfeld, Malden, Mass. 


THE JUNIOR GUILD 


First Prize: A Drawing Kit and the 
Badge. 

Isadore Sufrin, VI-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sreconp Prize: A Box of Water Colors. 


Hedwig Reginnitter, H. S., Davenport, Iowa. 


Tuirp Prize: A Box of Crayons. 
Ida Townsend, VI-A, Marion, Ind. 


Fourtu Prize: A Set of Good Zoo 
Drawing Cards. 
Leah Rubin, VIII, Titusville, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 

Marie Faiser, VI, Winnetka, IIl. 
Bertha Fontaine, Fort William, Ont. 
Hildegarde Hartz, H. S., Davenport, Iowa. 
Ruth Nicholas, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Eleanor Pines, I, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Frank Ryan, VII, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Snell, Hoboken, N. J. 

Lillian Weaden, VII, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Ruth Weiss, III, Calumet, Mich. 
Virginia Witt, VIII-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





EDITORIAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 398) 


MR. JOSEPH BAILEY ELLIS, sculptor, 
Boston, will again direct the Modeling classes 
at the Sawyer’s Island Art School, Boothbay, 
Maine, this summer and will be ably assisted 
by Mr. J. P. Pollia of the Modern School of 
Sculpture, Boston. The Painting classes are 
to be under the direction of Mr. Harry Farlow, 
former instructor in painting at the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Industrial Art. Mr. Raymond 
W. Perry will instruct the classes in Poster 
Design and Illustration and will teach the new 
method of Linoleum Block Printing. A copy 
of the School’s Illustrated Catalog will be 
mailed on application to the Director, 294 
Boylston Street, Boston. 

THE BULLETIN announcing the Twenti- 
eth Annual Session of the Colorado Chau- 
tauqua and Summer School, Boulder, Colo. 
(July 4th to August 17th, 1917) is a most 
alluring document. The Boulder Chautauqua 
is a revelation and delight to anyone who 
appreciates select things amid majestic sur- 
roundings. Courses are offered in the sum- 
mer schools in English Language and Litera- 
ture, Expression or Dramatic Art, Education, 
Primary Methods, Bible Study, Art, Folk 
Dancing, Physical Culture, Needlework and 
Dressmaking, Playground Supervision and 
many other subjects. If you are interested 
send for a Summer School Bulletin. Address 
F. A. Boggess, Secretary. 

SKIDMORE School of Arts, Saratoga, N. 
Y., has issued a coffee-and-cream colored bul- 
letin of its summer course that is a delight 
to the eye, and a stimulus to the imagination. 
When writing for a copy ask to have the sup- 
plement to the Catalog, December, 1916, sent 
with it. It consists of eleven full pages of 
illustrations, showing pupils’ work in the arts. 
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DEPARTMENT HEADINGS FOR A SCHOOL PUBLICATION, The News, issued by the 
High School, East Orange, N. J. Designed by students under the direction of Miss Ora Strange, 
Supervisor of Drawing. ‘Text and decorative elements are consistent in character. 
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COVER DESIGN 46 





PRINCIPLES OF BEAUTY 39 NOTAN 














PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. Studies from the owl, the kingfisher, the goose, and the dog, 
with an appropriate background in each case, to exemplify pleasing _ division, orderly steps 


in value, balance, and decorative effectiveness. By high school pupils, Chico, California, under 


iistruction of Miss A. H. Stansbury. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 
filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely to be indemand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, BIRD LIFE 13. 


{In the upper right corner write the 


specific subject. For example, 


ROBIN. 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 
a good Color Study. 


GAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 
information as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 
this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head. 





1 School Topics 
2 Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 

9 Natural Forces 
10 Plant Life 

11 Fish Life 

12 Insect Life 

13 Bird Life 

14 Animal Life 

15 Human Figure 

16 Sand Tables 

17 Clay Work 

18 Paper Work 

19 Weaving 
20 Sewing 
21 Costume 
22 Embroidery 
23 Lace Work 
24 Stencil Work 
25 Block Printing 
26 Basketry 
27 Leather Work 
28 Geometric Drawing 
29 Working Drawing 
30 Woodwork 
31 Metal Work 
32 Machinery 
33 Interior Decoration 
34 Architecture 
35 Borders 
36 Surface Designs 
37 Rosettes, Florettes 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


38 Decorative Arrangement 


39 Principles of Beauty 
40 Color Study 

41 Symbolism 

42 Lettering 

43 Advertising 

44 Holiday Projects 
45 Calendars 

46 Cover Design 

47 Poster Design 
48 Bookplates 

49 Printing 

50 Bookbinding 


Advertising........... 


Animal Life.......... 


Architecture............ 
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Block Printing......... 
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Bookbinding.......... 
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Color Study........... 
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Cover Design.......... 
Decorative Arrangement 
Embroidery........... 
tindhesenvdsecivéa 
Geometric Drawing... . 
Riistery of.Art............ 


Holiday Projects... 
Human Figure........ 
Illustration......... 
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Interior Decoration... . 
Lace Work............ 


Landscape........... 


Leather Work......... 

Rnd scutes ake 
Machinery............ 
Et 
Natural Forces........ 
Object Drawing....... 


Paper Work 
Photography... . 


Picture Study............ 
2 
Poster Design......... 
Principles of Beauty... . . . 
PU coc ccctachues 
Rosettes and Florettes. ... 
Sand Table Work........ 


Stencil Work............ 
Surface Patterns....... 
Red cbecece saws 
Transportation........ 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 33 3s WALLS 


COMPOSITIONS by pupils, Skidmore School of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y. under instruction of Miss 
Cora L. Stebbins. 1, Dining room wall with sideboard. 2, Cosy corner. 3, Reception room. 
4, Dining room. 5, Parlor. 6, Porch. 
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The NEW SCHOOL 
OF ART, Arden, Delaware 


Painting Out of Doors 


Beginning July 2d 
Be sure to write for particulars before you make 
plans for summer study. Visit the New School 
of Art this Summer. 
Highest Altitude in Delaware. Cool, comfortable climate. 
W. C. L. WHITE 
268 McDougal Street Studio B Brooklyn, N. Y 











ELEMENTARY 
LETTERING 


CHART 
Size 19” x 28” 
By Stone and Seldis 


A Chart Built on a Brand New Idea 
A New Way of Treating an Old Problem 


This chart helps to successfully solve the 
problem of teaching printing (lettering) to ele- 
mentary pupils. The letters are presented not 
in regular order but in related groups of graded 
difficulty, beginning with the easiest to make. 
It is the outgrowth of years of practical appli- 
cation in the school room and has proven to be 
of such remarkable merit that we have asked the 
privilege of publishing it for the benefit of 
elementary teachers in general. 

The chart is large enough to be used by an entire 
class and is made to hang in any convenient place 


BOSTON ADOPTS IT 


Teachers in the Elementary Schools of the City of Boston 
are using the Stone-Seldis Alphabet. 


PRICES 
Single orders ° ‘ 50 cents 
To Schools . . : 40 cents 
Large orders , . 30 cents 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CLEVELAND Museum of Art is doing work 
with children that should inspire art educa- 
tional workers everywhere. Mr. Whiting, the 
Director, has inaugurated what might be called 
preliminary lessons in appreciation. Before 
the children of a public school group begin 
copying a textile, for example, they are shown 
a map locating the country from which it 
came, photographs of the conditions under 

which it was made, and of the people who 

made it, and are told something of the original 
uses of the textile, and of how it was produced. 
As a result the children bring to the drawing 

an intelligence and an enthusiasm that insure 
exceptional excellence in results 


PHILADELPHIA offers much to the sum- 


mer school student, through the School of 








Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum,- 

the school with a dynamic atmosphere. Mr 
Otto Frederick Ege, will be the instructor in 
charge this summer. The handsome circular, 
printed in two colors, (worth preserving as an 


example of fine art in printing) announces 
courses in Normal Art, Interior Decoration, 
Costume Design, Craft Work, Drawing, and 
Design. The enrolment of this summer schoo! 
doubled the second year, and doubled again 
the third year. May it double again this, its 
fourth year. 


THE CLEVELAND School of Art an- . 
nounces its first summer session, July 2d to } 
July 28th. Miss Florence E. Ellis, formerly : 
Supervisor of Drawing for the city, will have 
charge of the class in Drawing and Applied : 
Art for elementary school teachers; other 
courses are Costume Design, Miss Anna L i 


Cobb, instructor; Interior Decoration, William 

J. Eastman, instructor; Commercial Illustra- 

tion, Henry G. Keller, instructor; Crafts, 
Walter A. Heller, instructor. Excursions for 
instruction in Landscape, visits to the Museum 
of Art, and to various art industrial shops and 
studios of the city, and a course of lectures in 
appreciation, free to all students, are among 
the special attractions. The session closes in 
time for students interested in Landscape to 
continue their work with Mr. Keller, at Berlin 
Heights during August. 





RURAL SCHOOLS will be interested in a 
little pamphlet recently published by the 
International Harvester Company on the sub- 
ject of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture 
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BOOK PLATES 48 





PEAHMESQUEET 
© : 








Among book lovers of discernment the 
use of the book-plate as a mark of indi- 
vidual ownership has come to be—well, per- 
haps not a necessity, but certainly a char- 
acteristic feature of a well-ordered library. 


PEN DRAWINGS, by Pauline Stone, reproduced by line engraving (zinc etching). 
2, For a child of five. 


from a snapshot of the owner. 


Chippewa Indian girl. 
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1, For a 


3, For a young woman fond of music, the figure 
4, For an adult fond of nature. 














A COURSE IN 


HOUSE PLANNING 
AND FURNISHING 


By CHARLOTTE WAIT CALKINS 
Director of Art - - Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The text affords a practical course for pupils 

in the upper grades or High School. The 

numerous problems are designed to test the 

stutent’s ability to work out his own solution 

of actual situations such as he will later meet 
in planning or furnishing his home. 

28 Full-page Illustrations. 65 Problems. Price postpaid $0.60 
SCOTT. FORESMAN ®& CO. 
CHICAGO - - 623 South Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK - - 8 East Thirty-Fourth Street 











Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Jewelry, Silversmith- 
ing, Life, Portrait, Composition, Costume Illustration, 
Commercial Design, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Architecture—T wo- and three-year courses. Norma! Art 
and Manual Training—Two-year courses. 30 Rooms; 45 
Instructors; 30th Year. 


WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINCTON UNIVERSITY 
DRAWING PAINTING DESICN 


MODELINC ILLUSTRATION 


BOOKBINDINGC POTTERY 
AND CRAFTS. 


SATURDAY CLASSES 
FOR CATALOCUE APPLY TO 





SKINKER ROAD AND LINDELL BLVD 


INTERIOR DECORATION CHINA 


E H.WUERPEL. DIRECTOR 








SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Teachers and Supervisors of Art 


The Church School of Art, Smety the Chicago 
School of Applied and Normal Art, announces 
that from July 30th to August 24th, special 
classes for teachers and supervisors of Art will 
be instructed by Emma M. Church, director of 
the School. Miss Church will give instruction no 
where else during the summer. 


Persons may enter for the whole term or part of 
it; tuition $7.50 per week or $25 for the term. 
Send now for catalog which describes basic ideas 
of the new art education. 


CHURCH SCHOOL OF ART 
606 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(STUDIOS FACE THE COOL LAKE BREEZES) 
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ARTS 


in the Rural Schools. A copy of this pamphlet 
may be had by writing to Prof. P. G. Holden, 
Director of the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment, Harvester Building, Chicago. Mr. 
Holden says that “the word ‘agriculture’ is 
used here to mean anything pertaining to the 
life and welfare of the children and the people 
of the community—health, sanitation, social 


conditions, home conveniences, community 


interest, as well as the things having to do 


directly with farming.” 


KRAFT-FIBER is the name of a new and 
inexpensive material for the making of objects 
ordinarily made of raffia. If you are interested 
write to Milton Bradley Co. for further 


information 


SUMMER CAMPS will soon be opening 
Already folders are beginning to 
come to the Editorial office 
alluring ones are those describing The Hanoum 
Camps for Girls at Thetford, Vermont, and the 


attractive 
Two particularly 


Sylvaniawassee Camps for Boys at Lake 
Abram, Eastbrook, Maine 
tones from photographs together with about a 


Twenty-four half- 


dozen pages of descriptive matter would seem 
to make the Hanoum Camps irresistible to any 
girl who contemplates camping out this coming 
summer 
by Professor and Mrs. Charles H. Farnsworth, 


These camps are conducted as usual 


of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, and Miss Louise Green of the Elm- 
Buffalo, N.Y. The Sylvan- 
iawassee Camp folder is no less attractive for 
boys. It is full of illustrations showing the 
boys engaged in all sorts of outdoor life 


wood School, 


activities from playing tennis to fancy diving. 
These camps are under the direction of J. E. 
DeMeyer, Superintendent of Schools. Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts and H. F. Doe of the 
Dorchester High School, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA has just closed 
one of the most successful and profitable years 
of Evening School work that has ever been con- 
ducted in that city. The commencement ex- 
ercises were held on Monday Evening, March 
26, 1917, and certificates were issued to 280 
students who were successful in Vocational, 
General or Commercial courses. Six hundred 
and fifty certificates in all were given out to 
the students by Mr. C. M. McDaniel, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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About 1500 students have been enrolled this 
year in eight different places and more than 50 
teachers have been employed. The school 
year consisted of twenty-four weeks of work 
divided into two terms. Classes met from 
7.30 to 9.30 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
ind Thursday Evenings. 

All work at the beginning of the year was put 
on a definite basis by being arranged into units 
and courses. Certificates were given for all 
units completed, many students receiving five 
or six certificates for the work they did. 
Diplomas will be granted to all students com- 
pleting courses. 


THE THRIFT NUMBER of the “Rose- 
dale Reporter”’ published by the 8—-A Class of 
the Rosedale School, Minneapolis, came to 
It was well timed and 
shows by the character of the contributions 
that the Rosedale pupils are wide awake 


this office recently. 


ind know how to make up an interesting 
The arrangement of the pages 
ind the neat appearance of the work are to 


school paper. 


be commended. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, boasts of something 
new in its schools in the way of a costume 
design class. Miss Elizabeth 8. Denig, instruc- 
tor of art in the Studer Avenue School, has 
rganized a class in costume designing which 
lesigns not only costumes but the patterns for 
the textiles of which the costumes are made. 
Boys as well as girls are interested in working 
ut designs for challies, silks, linen, cretonne 
ind other materials. 


The JUNE NUMBER of this magazine 
will contain important announcements as to 
the next volume. “Constant Improvement”’ is 
iim, 


WHO DID IT? 

\ set of eight manila folders, each con- 
uning four sheets of very-much-alive sil- 
houettes in black paper on a white ground, 
came to the office of the School Arts Magazine 
several months ago, without a single identi- 
ying mark upon them. We have been hoping 
‘or a letter about them from somebody; but 
no letter has come. The work is so good the 
“ditor would like to acknowledge it and 
nake use of some of it in the magazine. 





LINOLIUM BLOCK- PRINTING 


Mr. Raymond W. Perry, Junior master of 
drawing at Mechanics Arts High School 
Boston, will be with the 


Sawyer'’s Island Art School 
Boothbay, Me. 
and conduct classes in Poster Design 
and Linolium Block-Printing. Ten other 
courses. Illustrated Booklet. Art Director, 294 Boylston St., Boston 











TheCleveland School of Art 


Summer Session July 2d to 28th 


Normal Art Training Classes under personal 
supervision of 
Miss Florence E. Ellis 
Classes in Fine and Industrial Arts under 
trained specialists 
Address Summer Session 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Magnolia Drive Cleveland, Ohio 











Winsor & Newton’s 
MAT WATER COLOURS 







In With 
Patent Label 
Spring-closed gant Designed by 
Air-tight Serre WalterCrane 
Pots see 6R. W.S. 


Size Greatly Reduced 


The Designer, [Illustrator and Colour 
Decorator. will find these colours in- 
dispensable, giving as they do a per- 
fectly even wash combined with the 
utmost possible degree of richness. 


TWENTY-SIX COLOURS 


A COLOUR CHART MAILED 
ON REQUEST 


31 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 














Sho Berkshire 


Summer School of Art 


at Monterey, inthe Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts 


PAINTING 
SKETCHING 
COMMERCIAL DESIGN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
DESIGN 
METHODS of TEACHING 


JEWELRY 2 THE CRAFTS 
and other allied subjects 


8 INSTRUCTORS 
LIMITED CLASSES 


Under the direction of 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN 
aud ERNEST W. WATSON 
of Pratttnstitute 
215 Ryérson St 
Brool 




















SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A college for the professional and vocational 
training of women. Offers two, three and 
four year courses in 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Professional and vocational courses are offered 
in Household Arts, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Oral Expression, Secretarial Studies, 
Trades. 

Academic courses are offered in Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music, Art. 

A special diploma, securable upon the com- 
pletion of two years, commands the teacher's 
or supervisor's certificate. 


Summer Session 


Instruction in Normal Art, Illustrative Ad- 
vertising, Costume Design, House Decoration, 
Jewelry, etc. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. 
For catalogue of regular and summer sessions, 


Address the Registrar 


Saratoga Springs, New York 








THE ORIGINAL & UNRIVALED 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ITS POPULAR SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS OFFERS THESE COURSES 


July 9 to August 17, 1917 


Henry Turner Bailey 
Basketry Anna J. Lamphier 
Book Binding Nancy Beyer 
Blackboard Draw’g Henry Turner Bailey 
CeramicDecoration Mrs. Vance Phillips 
Chair Seating Frank P. Lane 
Color Theory Mrs. Vance Phillips 
Costume Design Amy P. Morse 
High School Design Lucy S. Ward 
Interior Decoration Amy P. Morse 
Jewelry & Copper 

Work Eugene Manchester 
Lace Making Bessie E. Merrill 
Leather Work May Byerly 


Appreciation 


Lettering Louis H. Walden 
Modeling Ruth Sherwood 
Printing Mr. Bailey & Mr. Walden 


Public School Art Lucy S. Ward 
Photography Louis H. Walden 
Weaving Frank P. Lane 
Wood Working Frank P. Lane 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY Director 
Send to 
THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Chautuaqua, New York 
for an illustrated Circular of Information 
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